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The Minneapolis Meeting 



The Program 

SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING 
April 27th to May 1st, 19U 

OFFICERS 

President — Mrs. Elizabeth Casterton, 
Rochester, N. Y. Vice-President— Mr. T. 
P. Giddings, Minneapolis, Minn. Secretary 
— Miss May Kimberly, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Treasurer — Mr. James Mcllroy, McKees- 
port, Pa. 

MONDAY AFTERNOON 

Addresses of Welcome — Hon. A. 0. Eber- 
hardt, Governor of Minnesota; Hon. W. G. 
Nye, Mayor of Minneapolis; Miss Anne 
Hughes, President Thursday Musical, Min- 
neapolis; Mr. Geo. H. Elwell, President 
Board of Education, Minneapolis and Dr. 
C. M. Jordan, Superintendent of Schools, 
Minneapolis. 

Response — Mrs. Elizabeth Casterton, 
President of Conference. 

Address — The Musical Independence of 
America, Mr. John C. Freund, Editor Musi- 
cal America. 

MONDAY EVENING 

Concert — Opera Pauline (by Gabriel) 
Glee Clubs and Orchestra, Central High 
School, Mr. Sidney Morse, conducting. 
TUESDAY FORENOON 

Inspection of the Music Work in the 
Minneapolis Public Schools. 

TUESDAY AFTERNOON 

Inspection of the Music Work in the St. 
Paul Public Schools. 

TUESDAY EVENING 

Address — Appreciation of Appreciation, 
Dr. E. A. Winship, Editor Journal of Edu- 
cation, Boston, Mass. 

Informal Reception. 

WEDNESDAY FORENOON 

Inspection of Music Work and Model 
Class Teaching of Music in Minneapolis 
Public Schools. Laboratory method. Classes 
conducted by Mr. T. P. Giddings and other 
Supervisors of Music. 

Discussion. 

WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 

Topic — Efficiency in School Music Teach- 
ing and Practical Tests of Same by Miss 
Frances Wright, Des Moines, Iowa; Mr. 



Ralph Baldwin, Hartford, Conn, and Mr. 
C. A. Fullerton, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Discussion. 

THURSDAY FORENOON 

Business Meeting — Election of Officers, 
Reports, etc. 

THURSDAY AFTERNOON 

Topic — The Appreciation of Music in the 
Grades, (Illustrated by class work) by Mr. 
Theodore Fitz, Greeley, Colorado and Mr. 
Frederick Chapman, Portland, Oregon. 

Discussion. 

THURSDAY EVENING 

Concert — Childhood of Hiawatha (by Bes- 
sie Whitely), Prize Operetta National Fed- 
eration Music Clubs, 1912. Two hundred 
pupils sixth, seventh and eight grades, Lake 
Harriet, Calhoun, and Douglas Schools, con- 
ducted by Miss Jessie Marker, of Calhoun 
School. 

FRIDAY FORENOON 

Topic — The Training of a Singer, Mr. D. 
A. Clippinger, Editor Western Musical Her- 
ald, Chicago, 111. Classification and Treat- 
ment of Voices in Public Schools. (Illu- 
strated by Class Work.) Mr. Arthur 
Mason, Columbus, Indiana. 

Discussions and demonstrations by visit- 
ing supervisors. 

FRIDAY AFTERNOON 

Topic — Use of Pictures in Music Teach- 
ing (Illustrated by Pictures) Miss Estelle 
Carpenter, San Francisco, Cal. 
FRIDAY EVENING 

Competitive Musical Festival — Eight 
Grammar Grade Choirs Competing. Special 
incidental music by seventh grade Chorus 
of four hundred voices. Arranged by Mr. 
T. P. Giddings, Supervisor of Music, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 



Impressions of the Meeting. 
A SYMPOSIUM 

1. BY OUR PRESIDENT 

Arthur W. Mason, Columbus, Ind. 
The National Conference of Music 
Supervisors at its initial meeting be- 
gan with a small enrollment, and 
with no definite aim for the future. 
In its successive meetings the attend- 
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ance has increased, the scope of its 
activities has broadened, and there 
has become apparent a distinct per- 
sonality of its own, making it unique 
among musical organizations. 

Embracing in its membership 
many of the leaders of the profes- 
sion, its proceedings deal with the 
highest problems in school and Com- 
munity music, and its dicta will have 
a far reaching and most intimate 
effect upon the music of the nation, 
for its members are not only at the 
head of the musical thought of their 
several communities but are in direct 
touch with the growing minds of the 
children under their care. 

The organization also is unique in 
that it has a temperament peculiarly 
its own. 

Its criticisms are just and keen, 
but free from rancor, giving those 
upon whom they fall a wider per- 
spective, and leaving no enmities. 

Its friendships are true and whole- 
some, giving it a social atmosphere 
free from artificiality. 

Its policies are altruistic, keeping 
it free from suspicion of influence 
that would place a serious handicap 
upon its usefulness. Its past is full 
of pleasant and profitable memories, 
and its future is pregnant with 
promise of great things to come. 
Each session has put new inspira- 
tions into the hearts of those in at- 
tendance, and they have returned to 
their work with renewed ambitions. 

With the memory of the excellent 
sessions at Minneapolis still fresh 
in our minds, shall we not look for- 
ward to the 1915 meeting in Pitts- 
burg, with the hope that it may 
eclipse in attendance all previous 
meetings? It is too early, as yet, to 
speak of the program, but a strong 
effort will be made to make it the 



best that can be secured, and pro- 
gress will be reported from time to 
time through the Conference Bulle- 
tin. 

Matters of policy and organization 
also, will be taken up, and it is hoped 
that any suggestions that may be 
helpful will be freely tendered. 



2. BY OUR HOST 

T. P. Giddings, Supervisor of Music, 
Minneapolis. 

Mr. Dykema has asked me to write 
my views of the significance of the 
Minneapolis Conference and as usual 
I meekly comply, though it is a hard 
place to put a fellow. 

It was a joy to have the super- 
visors here and we would all like to 
have you all come again. It was a 
pleasure to get ready for the meet- 
ing and a greater pleasure to have 
such appreciative folks come to it. 
All Minneapolis says "Come again." 

There is no dodging the fact that 
the tremendously important work of 
building up a musical people is in 
the hands of the music supervisors. 
To do this work in a reasonable time 
means that we must unite our efforts 
as soon as possible. As a first step 
toward efficiency we should standard- 
ize our methods. The National Sup- 
ervisor's Conference should be able 
to say authoritatively that they have 
agreed upon the best way to teach 
music in the schools. We should 
long ago have formulated some of- 
ficial plan of teaching school music 
so that we could say to the educators 
of the country "This is the way it 
should be done and these are the re- 
sults to be attained." We should be 
able to say to the young supervisor 
"This is the best way to teach music 
in the schools" and then she could 
go out and do effective work at once 
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instead of being turned loose in a 
sea of conflicting opinions. 

Efficiency should be our motto. 
Efficiency in the methods and me- 
chanics of music teaching should 
long ago have been reduced to a sys- 
tem so that the work could be done 
effectively and the road made clear 
to develop the art side of music. 

Every conference emphasizes the 
fact that we are far from possessing 
any plan whereby we can present a 
united front to the world, and we 
cannot hope to even convince people 
of our worth and sincerity until we 
do, to say nothing of doing much 
toward their musical uplift. 

Methods were more freely dis- 
cussed at the Minneapolis Confer- 
ence than at any other but I cannot 
help feeling that we missed it when 
we did not concentrate our efforts on 
the one subject of efficiency and the 
standardizing of methods as they are 
one and the same. 



3. BY A VETERAN OF MANY 
CONFERENCES. 

E. L. Coburn, St. Louis. 

As a culmination of seven years 
of concentrated thinking on the part 
of members of the National Confer- 
ence of Music Supervisors, the Min- 
neapolis meeting was, as a matter of 
course, the best so far held. I was 
especially impressed with the unity 
of feeling in regard to methods em- 
ployed both in discussions and in 
the demonstrations by Mr. Giddings 
and Miss Shaw. Seven years ago 
this body would have been about 
equally divided in regard to methods. 
Many would have felt that not 
enough attention was given to theory, 
scales, intervals, time signatures, 
key signatures, etc. 

The honest and open way in which 



the work was demonstrated in both 
cities, the invitation for criticism, 
and the splendid results were a les- 
son long to be remembered, and prove 
beyond the shadow of doubt the ef- 
ficiency of modern methods. 

The influence of educators of na- 
tional reputation such as Dr. Win- 
ship and many others, who are 
espousing the cause of Public School 
Music will hasten the day when 
music will assume its rightful place 
in all institutions of learning. The 
recognition of this subject, however, 
must come as a result of work actu- 
ally done. This matter is in the 
hands of music supervisors rather 
than those on the outside. 

There was evidence of an improved 
general educational condition on 
the part of members of this confer- 
ence over that of former years. Music 
Supervisors are fast recognizing the 
fact that to be successful means to 
broaden their education; to know 
something of all of the subjects 
taught in educational institutions 
and to know where the subject of 
music fits. 



4. BY A NEW MEMBER. 
Eloise Marcy, Menominee, Mich. 

The Minneapolis Conference was 
beyond doubt one of the most help- 
ful meetings, along educational lines, 
that I ever attended. From the in- 
spirational address of Dr. Winship 
to the most practical ideas of Mr. 
Giddings' work it was all one source 
of benefit and enjoyment. I was 
greatly impressed, too, by the feel- 
ing of good fellowship and the gen- 
eral spirit of the whole Conference. 
All seemed to be there to give and 
take; which seems to me to be as it 
should. 

Aside from the two parts of the 
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program already mentioned, it 
seemed to me the testing of voices 
was most helpful and as I listened 
to the animated discussion this brot 
forth it seemed as tho that would be 
a feature which could be repeated 
from year to year with profit to all. 
One word as to criticism. Did we 
have too much ? Were the programs 
too full for us to assimilate as we 
should? 



5. BY A TEACHER OF TEACHERS. 

Julia E. Crane, Potsdam, N. Y. 

What did the Minneapolis Meet- 
ing of the National Conference of 
Music Supervisors mean to me? 

First, an opportunity to feel the 
pulse of the middle west, regarding 
the subject of public school music. 

Second, a confirmation of the idea 
that although no two teachers em- 
ploy the same plan of work, all who 
are worthy the name are aiming to 
make music a vital element in edu- 
cation and are coming nearer reach- 
ing that aim than ever before since 
music was introduced into the public 
schools. 

Third, that one does not need to 
hear his peculiar problem discussed 
to get much light on its solution. 
To illustrate, normal school music 
was not mentioned, but the impor- 
tant place of normal training in the 
education of teachers was apparent 
at every session. 

But perhaps the most vital lesson 
which came to me was the one that 
the Minneapolis Supervisor must 
have taught every one present : — The 
importance of stimulating grade 
teachers and pupils each to do his 
own work and to do it well. May I 
state some of the means which he 
seemed to employ to reach these aims. 
The responsibility for good results 



is divided, the supervisor shares it 
with grade teachers and pupils. The 
credit for good results is shared in 
the same way. Because I could con- 
duct or finish this work better than 
you can do it, is no reason why I 
should do your work for you. Be- 
cause I am the music supervisor 
does not prove that I am a better 
teacher than my grade teachers, in 
fact I am quite aware that in some 
ways they are my superiors. 

Making mistakes is no sin, but to 
continually lean on either the teach- 
ers or other pupils is the gravest 
error. The Supervisors are visiting 
these schools to see our working 
processes, not finished results only. 

Tell and illustrate the absolute 
truth about the situation and be 
cheerful over the consequences. 



6. BY A SUPERVISOR FROM A SMALL 
TOWN. 

Cola F. Baker, Hibbing, Minn. 
To any supervisor from a town 
which is rather away from things 
musically, and where the privileges 
of associating with people of like 
profession are necessarily limited, 
the Minneapolis Conference was, I 
am sure, most helpful and inspiring. 
The interest with which each meet- 
ing was conducted aroused a pro- 
fessional spirit which was extremely 
beneficial. In the opportunities 
which afforded class observation, 
much of real value was gained. The 
feature of particular interest to me 
in this work was the minimum of 
effort shown always on the part of 
the instructor and his ability to keep 
in the background, and yet the con- 
stant evidence of power from the 
pupils. This fact impressed upon us 
rather forcibly, I think, the futility 
of the usual expenditure of energy 
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from the teacher and the great need 
of the development of initiative from 
the pupil. The resultant aim of all 
this was made clear in the concert 
given on Friday night. No one hear- 
ing it could but feel, I am sure, that 
acquiring fundamentals promoted 
rather than retarded artistic singing 
and that when pupils have gained 
the ability to read at sight such dif- 
ficult things as were given them in 
the test that night, much less time is 
needed for the development of a fin- 
ished production and this, it seems 
to me, even though it be gained at 
the price of drill, is of paramount 
importance. Another helpful phase 
of the meeting was in the social ar- 
rangements which give one an un- 
usual opportunity to come in closer 
touch with those of broader train- 
ing and experience. In view of this 
and the extreme affability and wil- 
lingness of everyone to enter into 
discussions, many valuable sugges- 
tions were received. 

The meeting closed leaving the 
strongest desire, I am sure, with 
every one to attend the meeting of 
nineteen-fifteen in Pittsburg. 



7. BY A TEACHER FROM A COLLEGE 
OF MUSIC. 

Karl W. Gehrkens, Oberlin College. 
Two hundred men and women 
meeting together morning, after- 
noon, and evening, discussing prob- 
lems pertaining to school music: a 
few of them cranks, who have come 
not to learn but to advertise them- 
selves and their ideas ; a few of them 
book agents, who have come to 
further the propaganda of some se- 
ries of books, or, perhaps, to make 
plans for placing a teacher or two; 
a few teachers looking for better 
jobs — but the great majority earn- 



estly, open-mindedly seeking light. 
Such is my impression of the recent 
Conference of Music Supervisors 
held at Minneapolis, and I regard 
this Conference and the things it 
does as the most significant thing 
that is taking place in music educa- 
tion in this country today. Much 
more important than methods of 
teaching harmony, or voice, or piano, 
are the things that are being dis- 
cussed by this group of people. For, 
while private teachers reach hun- 
dreds or possibly thousands, these 
teachers of school music are reaching 
millions of people and the musical at- 
mosphere of this country of ours in 
the next half century is going to be 
determined very largely by the musi- 
cal ideals that they arouse in the 
minds of the millions of children 
whose musical welfare is placed in 
their care. 

"What is the purpose of school 
music?" That is the question about 
which most of the points at the Con- 
ference revolve. A few years ago 
every one supposed that the question 
had been settled long ago, and that 
the aim was to teach pupils to read 
music at sight, but in recent years 
teachers of music have been taking 
note of the upheaval in our whole 
scheme of public school education 
and in common with the teachers of 
other subjects they have been turn- 
ing the searchlight of "the ultimate 
good of the child" upon their work, 
and saying : "What will the child do 
with his sight-singing ability after 
leaving school?" and the raising of 
this question has caused many teach- 
ers to shift the emphasis from mere 
technical sight-singing proficiency at 
any cost (sometimes at the cost of 
making the child think that sight- 
singing exercises were all that music 
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consisted of and therefore causing 
him to hate the subject) — to the 
esthetic and the emotional sides of 
music. 

In an increasingly large number 
of public schools children are now 
taught many beautiful songs with 
the emphasis upon the beauty of the 
song and its emotional content rather 
than upon the song as sight-singing 
material. We still teach him to read 
music at sight, of course, because 
sight-singing enables him most read- 
ily to approach directly and econom- 
ically large numbers of beautiful 
songs: we still teach him many theo- 
retical facts about music and music 
notation because he needs to know 
these facts in order to read music 
and listen to others rendering it in- 
telligently. But the emphasis in 
all this work lias become steadily 
stronger upon music appreciation as 
the end and aim of all the instruc- 
tion, and as Dr. Winship told us so 
forcefully at the Conference, we 
grow in ability to appreciate by ap- 
preciating. Many supervisors pres- 
ent at the Conference did not per- 
haps sense this trend of feeling and 
no specific statement as to the pur- 
pose of school music was made by any 
one of the teachers present: but to 
me the tendency in this direction 
seemed absolutely clear and this is 
my strongest impression of the meet- 
ing. It is also my strongest reason 
for thinking that public school music 
is just at the beginning of a period 
of radical reconstruction and that 
ten years from now many of the 
methods pursued at the present time 
will seem absolutely archaic. Just 
what changes will be made only the 
future can tell. At present we seem 
to have no one among us who has a 
scholarly enough acquaintance with 



the subject to make us feel that he 
has found the ultimate scheme. 



8. BY THE EDITOR OF THE JOURNAL 
OF EDUCATION. 

E. A. Winship, Boston. 

The annual meeting of music super- 
visors at Minneapolis recently was 
not only the most successful meeting 
of the music supervisors of the coun- 
try, but it was one of the best edu- 
cational associations of any kind 
that we have attended. It lasted the 
entire school week. Music supervis- 
ors came from both coasts and from 
the gulf states. They were there for 
business, and it was business all the 
time. There was talk but it was not 
talking for talking's sake. The 
schools for both Minneapolis and St. 
Paul were in session and practically 
half of all the time was spent in 
schools teaching music and seeing 
music taught. 

We confess that we have never 
seen convention activity of any kind 
that was as strikingly heroic as the 
music teaching we saw there. An 
entire class would be ushered into a 
room, boys and girls, whom the su- 
pervisor had never seen, who had 
been under the intensified method of 
the supervisor of the city, and a man 
or woman from a far-away city 
would take them in hand and exem- 
plify a method and spirit of teaching 
wholly foreign to the children, and 
always with remarkable success. The 
wonder grows that a supervisor, in 
the presence of more than two hun- 
dred other critical supervisors, could 
have such self-possession as they had, 
and the wonder is greater that 
classes — from the second to the 
eighth grade — could come under the 
direction of one whom they had never 
seen and do things musically that 
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they had never done before and do it 
spiritedly as well as intelligently. 
Such a convention is illuminating in 
a high degree. All honor to the mu- 
sic supervisors for the new standards 
they have set for an educational con- 
vention ! 



9. BY THE MAKER OF SOME OF OUR 
TEXTS. 

Osbourne McConathy, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, 111. 

Perhaps the strongest impression 
received from my attendance at the 
Minneapolis conference was the en- 
thusiastic attitude of all the visitors 
toward the work in the schools shown 
by Mr. Giddings. Although there 
were numberless discussions regard- 
ing certain points in his methods, 
there was no dissenting voice as to 
the excellent results which Mr. Gid- 
dings had secured. 

At no previous conference has 
there been so rich a program of in- 
teresting papers and discussions. 
Our next volume of proceedings will 
undoubtedly add a very valuable con- 
tribution to the literature of Public 
School Music. 

While the papers were splendid 
there was one rather disappointing 
feature. In all of our previous gath- 
erings the discussions have been 
characterized by directness and 
vigor. Indeed I can recall gather- 
ings when only the stern hand of the 
presiding officer prevented the dis- 
cussion from growing rather too 
warm for comfort. At this meeting, 
although there were several hearty 
expressions of opposing views, I did 
miss some of the warmth which gave 
such zest and interest to our previous 
arguments on the floor. I sincerely 
trust that this valuable feature of 
our meetings may be kept alive and 



that in future conferences our memb- 
ers may always feel that there is at 
least one gathering which welcomes 
the most open and free expression 
of opinion, no matter how far it may 
differ from the opinions of others. 

There were many new faces at this 
conference and not all were from the 
surrounding territory. It is a good 
thing to see these additions to our 
ranks and I sincerely trust that once 
a supervisor has enjoyed the benefits 
of our gathering he will not forego 
the opportunity of meeting with us 
again. 

It is interesting also to note how 
faithfully many of the old members 
attend these conferences. I know 
that in some instances this attend- 
ance involves considerable incon- 
venience and expense. But we want 
our members to feel, as I feel, that 
there is no one occasion on which so 
much inspiration and help can be 
brought to the school music super- 
visor as at the gatherings of the Su- 
pervisors' National Conference. 



10. BY A MAN FROM FAR AWAY. 

Glenn H. Woods, Oakland, Cal. 

It is interesting to watch some one 
else at work who is engaged in your 
chosen vocation. To sit by and look 
on is a joy, especially so when the 
work is being well done and you are 
absorbing new ideas along with the 
pleasure of seeing some one else 
work while you rest. 

Of all the features of the recent 
Conference, the class demonstrations 
by pupils from the Minneapolis and 
St. Paul schools proved the most in- 
teresting and instructive. Demon- 
strations of good teaching, by 
good teachers, before good teachers, 
is sure to produce better teaching, 
and tend to clarify and unify the 
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present methods of teaching. While 
most of the papers, and some of the 
discussions, at times, were worthy 
of attention, the real up-lift and in- 
spiration of the Conference was the 
efficiency of the grade work and the 
excellence of the class demonstra- 
tions. 

Efficiency seemed to be the key- 
note of the Conference, for three of 
the prominent speakers dwelt at 
some length on this topic. The class 
demonstrations proved this, by the 
elimination of wasted time in know- 
ing what to do, by the conservation 
of energy in knowing how to do it, 
by directness of purpose, in adher- 
ing to one main idea. While many 
little details might invite question 
and provoke discussion, the general 
scheme was so satisfying and the uni- 
form results so gratifying that the 
feasibility of adopting for all school 
systems just such a concise plan of 
procedure as we saw demonstrated 
is certainly worthy of universal con- 
sideration. 

If music teaching in general in 
this country is to be conserved and 
improved, it will demand better work 
along a few important lines and less 
attempted development of unneces- 
sary possibilities. 

The work done by the classes in 
sight reading proves that one idea 
followed definitely will produce per- 
manent results, for each grade ap- 
parently approached its task with a 
most refreshing crescendo ed ac- 
celerando. 

The abundant material provided 
by the Board of Education for the 
Minneapolis schools makes possible 
the sight reading scheme which they 
use so effectively and its consequent 
successful results. 

The Friday night concert by the 



various competing choruses inter- 
ested and entertained the Confer- 
ence most delightfully and again con- 
vinced us that every one in attend- 
ance was decidedly more impressed 
by the actual class work in opera- 
tion than by papers setting forth 
how it ought to be, might be, but 
rarely is, done. 

This Conference emphasized model 
teaching with model classes in model 
demonstration and exhibition and 
few, if any of those in attendance, 
could return to their labors without 
feeling that they had been both bene- 
fitted, entertained and instructed. 



11. BY OUR PHILOSOPHER. 

Charles H. Farnsworth, Teachers' 

College, New York City. 
To one who has attended teachers' 
conferences, whether musical or 
otherwise, the impression made by 
the Music Supervisors' Conference is 
of unusual unity of purpose and 
strong feeling of comradeship and 
interest in each other's work. The 
fact that the conference is devoted 
to but one aspect of music teaching, 
has no doubt, a good deal to do with 
this. At the same time, the music 
supervisor is necessarily a solitary 
person professionally, in the com- 
munity in which he lives, except in 
the very largest cities. He is con- 
stantly required to decide profes- 
sional problems purely on his own 
initiative. For such a person it is 
certainly a benefit to come into con- 
tact with others who have similar 
problems and similar conditions to 
meet. People who are of an extreme- 
ly practical turn of mind will meas- 
ure the value of such meeting by the 
concrete facts of methods or usage 
that they may be able to gather, but 
a careful enquiry, would, I think, 
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show that apart from methods and 
material, there is certain inspiration 
received from seeing and talking 
with others who are making a suc- 
cess of similar lines of work that can 
he measured only by spiritual rather 
than physical values. The fact that 
so many supervisors are willing to 
go to such expense in coming to these 
conferences from all over the coun- 
try, shows that they have appreciated 
this value; that the same persons 
come whenever it is possible, shows 
that they count upon the advantages 
gained. It is a i>ity that more do 
not realize what such a selected 
gathering means for professional 
work. The united social feeling at 
the Minneapolis meeting was per- 
haps, a little more marked from the 
fact that it was possible to get so 
many to dine together every day, duo 
to the fine accommodations of the 
hotel. It is hoped that this feature 
can be perpetuated at other meetings. 
Whether the meetings should be so 
long, covering so much of the week, 
and whether the daily sessions should 
be so continuous, are problems open 
to question. There is some advan- 
tage in having the programs so well 
selected, and so intensive, that the 
whole body can attend everything to- 
gether. On the other hand, taste 
varies, and as the Society is growing 
rapidly in attendance, it might be 
well to give a variety of work, mak- 
ing it possible for the members to se- 
lect the kind of programs they wish 
to attend. 

Another very interesting feature 
of the Minneapolis meeting was the 
opportunity given for so thorough 
an inspection of two well developed 
systems of teaching, headed by such 
strong personalities. This oppor- 
tunity alone would have been worth 



the expense of the meeting. There 
is perhaps among some, a rather 
amateurish emphasis on the value of 
method. Every strong teacher will 
have his or her way of doing thing's, 
hut it does not follow that such a 
way is best for different persons 
under different conditions. At the 
same time, there is no better way to 
get at the value of principle than to 
see it illustrated by concrete work. 
The difficulty, however, is to inter- 
pret concrete work in terms of the 
principle. It would certainly be 
greatly to the interest of some to 
have papers showing the relation of 
what is done to the aim of the work 
and the principle that underlies it. 
However obvious this might seem, 
anyone who has asked a teacher why 
he was really teaching anything, 
would probably find it difficult to 
get an adequate answer, though the 
same teacher might be very voluble 
as to what he was teaching and how 
he was teaching. 

Not only the revolution that is 
going on in teaching, but the im- 
mense changes made possible in the 
teaching of music through applian- 
ces that were not within reach a doz- 
en years ago, bring out many new 
and interesting questions about 
which members at such a conference 
would he glad to hear. And papers 
that have for their object the gather- 
ing of facts, such for instance,the 
use of players and talking machines; 
the use of the school building as a 
musical center; the encouragement 
of the school children in the giving 
of musical programs; how far the 
music in the school is producing 
music in the home; the organiza- 
tion of bands and orchestras in 
schools; the extent to which the 
school authorities are assisting in the 
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buying of band and orchestral in- 
struments for school purposes; the 
methods employed for getting these 
instruments taught; the recognition 
of instrumental music done by the 
pupils of the school as an equivalent 
part of the school work; conditions 
under which such school credit is 
managed and many similar problems 
would yield facts of interest. It 
would be an aid to procedure, if what 
is being done in different parts of the 
country along these lines could be 
brought together and tabulated. But 
such facts cannot be gathered in a 
day, nor are the expenses slight in 
the necessary printing and corre- 
spondence. It would seem like a 
suggestion worth while, if the con- 
ference could appoint some perma- 
nent committees who could follow up 
investigations, year after year, and 
keep making reports. 

One of the more important ques- 
tions of the supervisor is that of 
material, and one of the most im- 
portant functions of a gathering 
is the opportunity afforded for 
examining new works. It is for 
this reason that it would be well 
to encourage publishers of ma- 
terial bearing on school work, to 
make exhibitions at such meetings. 
To the superficial observer, this 
might seem like introducing a com- 
mercial spirit at these meetings, but 
this need not be so. A publisher who 
wisely selects his material and is 
ready to show what he has and ex- 
plains its nature, is giving substan- 
tial aid to the cause of education. 
While a few situated in the large 
cities have the privilege of running 
into large music establishments and 
looking over music material, the ma- 
jority of us have to work at a disad- 
vantage, and I personally, have felt 



the few minutes spent in the various 
rooms where publishers have exhibi- 
ted their books, of distinct value. 
Not only this but the new instru- 
ments for producing music with rolls 
and discs, should be handy for in- 
spection as well as makers of instru- 
ments for small bands and orches- 
tras ready to tell what they can do 
to meet school conditions. Such 
commercialism is legitimate, above 
board, and highly to be recom- 
mended. When, however, the dealer 
of the book or the instrument goes 
further and seeks to utilize the 
splendid organization of a great 
concern to influence the professional 
standing of teachers; when the 
agent, besides recommending books, 
brings every sort of subtle influence 
to bear, to recommend a teacher the 
problem becomes a very difficult one. 
Few individual teachers can stand 
against such organized and persist- 
ent influence, and the necessity to 
mark out definitely between these 
two kinds of commercial procedure, 
becomes more and more important 
as the influence and development of 
the Conference increases. We not 
only need the help of the publishing 
houses in getting their works known 
to the profession, but a Conference 
like ours needs the help of the splen- 
did corps of men and women that 
the publishing houses employ to ad- 
vance their interests. In most cases, 
these men and women have been suc- 
cessful supervisors and know the 
problems of the music supervisor 
often better than the supervisors 
themselves. Travelling as they do 
about the country, they can study 
conditions and the way they are met, 
in a way the practical teacher is un- 
able to do, and to have such people 
at the conference to join in the dis- 
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cussions, is certainly a privilege to 
the profession. But when such skill, 
knowledge, and resources for enter- 
tainment and pleasure are used for 
an ulterior purpose, there is hardly 
language too strong to be used for 
condemning it. We hope that the 
Association will establish a wise 
policy with reference to publishing 
houses; encouraging the good and 



condemning the bad and thus becom- 
ing a genuine help to all its members. 
There was a splendid spirit of 
comradeship and a lack of clique- 
ness, and it seemed one could give 
no better advice to a young super- 
visor than to be sure to attend such 
a meeting and take part in its exer- 
cises. 



List of Members, Minneapolis Meeting 1914 



The following is the complete list of enrollments for the year as furnished by the Secretary 
In order to emphasize the geographical distribution they are grouped by states. The 186 registra- 
tions are from 23 states. 



ARIZONA (1) 

Johnston, Jas. L Tempe 

CALIFORNIA (3) 

Carpenter, Estelle San Francisco 

Case, L. C Los Angeles 

Woods, Glen Oakland 

COLARADO (1) 

Fitz, Theophilus E Greeley 

CONNECTICUT (1) 

Baldwin, Ralph L Hartford 

ILLINOIS (32) 

Baker, Earl Moline 

Beck, Millie Rock Island 

Benson, Ida Chicago 

Birk, Jeanette Hughes Chicago 

Burtch, J. J Chicago 

Congdon, C. H Chicago 

Collins, Violet V Chicago 

Doud, Nettie C Springfield 

Farr, Frank D Chicago 

Faville, Mildred Chicago 

Fleming, Ada M Chicago 

Foresman, Robt Chicago 

Glen, Mabelle Bloomington 

Grindell, D. D Chicago 

Hall, Minerva C Decatur 

Hermance, Bessie Burch Chicago 

Hieber, Olga Chicago 

Maher, Stella C Chicago 

Morton, W. M Chicago 

McClure, Letha Chicago 

McClure, Mae Waukegan 

McConathy, Osbourne Evanston 

Nicholson, Maude De Kalb 

Philbrook, E. L. Rock Island 

Ritz, Lucy M Crothersville 



Rogers, Dorothy Chicago 

Shumway, Winifred M Evanston 

Small, J. R Chicago 

Smith, Dora G Chicago 

Smith, Ruby Streator 

White, Ella C Danville 

Wistrand, Wilhelmina Rock Island 

INDIANA (7) 

Bicking, Ada E Evansville 

Eckert, Geo. R Kokomo 

Embs, A. H New Albany 

Hartz, Mary A Logansport 

Mason, Arthur W Columbus 

Sample, Mary Henryville 

Whipple, Edna A Michigan City 

IOWA (17) 

Barr, Grace Council Bluffs 

Carmichael, Elizabeth Fort Dodge 

Dixon, Mrs. Ann Des Moines 

Durey, Isabelle M Manchester 

Fullerton, C. A Cedar Falls 

Giberson, Grace Gail Cedar Falls 

Hankinson, Frances Sioux Center 

Inskeep, Alice C Cedar Rapids 

Knapp, G. E Osage 

Powers, Katherine Ottumwa 

Rud, Wilhelmine T Lansing 

Stenwall, Hulda Cedar Falls 

Stevens, Lulu M Cedar Falls 

Waechter, Hattie L Oakland 

Willemeyer, Elizabeth Marshalltown 

Wood, M. A Clinton 

Wright, Frances Des Moines 

KANSAS (2) 

Kinnear, W. B Lamed 

Taylor, Minnie Leavenworth 



